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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 

OR 

THE BLACK BROTHERS 
CHAPTER I 

HOW THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE BLACK BROTHERS 
WAS INTERFERED WITH BY SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE 
TN a secluded and mountainous part of Styria there 
, wa . s > 511 old time, a valley of the most surprising and 
luxuriant fertility. It was surrounded on all sides by 
steep and rocky mountains, rising into peaks, which were 
always covered with snow, and from which a number of 
torrents descended in constant cataracts. One of these 
eU westward, over .the face of a crag so high that, when 
the sun had set to everything else, and all below was 

thaMUoJ^ b VL mS Sh0ne u P° n this waterfall, so 
that it looked like a shower of gold. It was thereW 

Riter . b7 ^ Pe ° Ple ° f th ® nei g hbourb ood, the Golden 

w\rvau| a a th t“ o “,° f th r* streams M 

heavy"^^^ 6 /^^; and its crops were so 
grapes so blue and nd lts . apples so red, and its 

sweet, that it was a t 80 nob ’ ancl its b °ney so 

and was com* 


GOLDEN 


The whole of this little valley belonged to three 
brothers, called Schwartz, Hans and Gluck. Schwartz 
and Hans, the two elder brothers, were very ugly men, 
with over-hanging eyebrows and small dull eyes, which 
were always half shut, so that you couldn’t see into them, 
and always fancied they saw very far into you. They 
lived by farming the Treasure Valley, and very good 
farmers they were. They killed everything that did not 
pay for its eating. They shot the blackbirds, because 
they pecked the fruit; and killed the hedgehogs, lest 
they should suck the cows; they poisoned the crickets 
for eating the crumbs in the kitchen ; and smothered the 
cicadas, which used to sing all summer in the lime trees. 
They worked their servants without any wages, till they 
would not work any more, and then quarrelled with 
them, and turned them out of doors without paying 
them. 


It would have been very odd, if, with such a 
farm, and such a system of farming, they hadn’t got 
very rich ; and very rich they did get. They generally 
contrived to keep their corn by them till it was very 
dear, and then sell it for twice its value; they had heaps 
of gold lying about on their floors, yet it was never known 
that they had given so much as a penny or a crust in 
charity; they never went to mass; grumbled perpetu¬ 
ally at paying tithes; and were, in a word, of so cruel 
and grinding a temper, as to receive from all those with 
whom they had any dealings, the nick-name of the 
“ Black Brothers.” 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was as completely 
onposed in both appearance and character, to his seniors 
as could possibly be imagined or desired. He was not 
above twelve years old; fair, blue-eyed, and kind m 
temper to every living thing. He did not, of course, 
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agree particularly well with his brothers, or rather, they 
did not agree with him. He was usually appointed to the 
honourable office of turnspit, when there was anything 
to roast, which was not often; for, to do the brothers 
justice, they were hardly less sparing upon themselves 
than upon other people. At other times he used to clean 
the shoes, floors, and sometimes the plates, occasionally 
getting what was left on them by way of encouragement, 
educa a tion h ° leSOme qUantity ° f ^ blows > b y way of 
Things went on in this manner for a long time At 
ast came a very wet summer, and everything went wrong 

when r r T 4 The a hay bad lordly been got 4 

when the haystacks were floated bodily down to the 

the h y -i an ?? undatl0n 5 the were cut to pieces with 
the had; the corn was all killed by a black blight; only 
VaUey ’ M usuaI > aI1 was safe. As it had 
ram when there was ram nowhere else, so it had sun 
when there was sun nowhere else. Everybody earne d 

IpSissS 

their usual warning to little Gluck wh had g °w° ut ’ with 
the roast, that he was to let S * h ° Wa f left to ndnd 
out. Gluck sat do™ I closeto^h an fi d D ? thing 
raunng very hard, \ the {riteh^. the .f re > for was 
means dry or rranfnrf.u kitchen waUs were by no 
turned, a?d the roMt ^ • lookm |- He turned and 
Pity,” thought Gluck “^lv h Ce nf“ d br0Wn - “ a 
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of mutton as this, and nobody else has got so much as 
a piece of dry bread, it would do their hearts good to 
have somebody to eat it with them.” 

Just as he spoke, there came a double knock at the 
house door, yet heavy and dull, as though the knocker 
had been tied up—more like a puff than a knock. 

, “ It must be the wind,” said Gluck; “ nobody else 
would venture to knock double knocks at our door.” 

No ; it wasn’t the wind: there it came again very 
hard, and what was particularly astounding, the knocker 
seemed to be in a hurry, and not to be in the least afraid 
of the consequences. Gluck went to the window, opened 
it, and put his head out to see who it was. 

It was the most extraordinary-looking little gentle¬ 
man he had ever seen in his life. He had a very large 
nose, slightly brass-coloured; his cheeks were very 
round, and very red, and might have warranted a sup¬ 
position that he had been blowing a refractory fire for 
the last eight-and-forty hours ; his eyes twinkled merrily, 
through long, silky eyelashes, his moustaches curled 
twice round like a cork-screw on each side of his mouth, 
and his hair, of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt colour, 
descended far over his shoulders. He was about four- 
feet-six in height, and wore a copical pointed cap of 
nearly the same altitude, decorated with a black feather 
some three feet long. His doublet was prolonged behind 
into something resembling a violent exaggeration of what 
is now termed a “swallow-tail,” but was much obscured 
by the swelling folds of an enormous black, glossy-looking 
cloak, which must have been very much too long in calm 
weather, as the wind, whistling round the old house, 
carried it clear out from the wearer’s shoulders to about 
four times his own length. 

Gluck was so perfectly paralysed by the singular 






appearance of the visitor, that he remained fixed without 
uttering a word, until the old gentleman, having per¬ 
formed another, and a more energetic concerto on the 
knocker, turned round to look at his fly-away cloak In 
so doing he caught sight of Gluck’s little yellow head 
jammed in the window, with his mouth and eyes very 
wide open indeed. . ,, 

“ Hollo ! ” said the little gentleman, that s not the 
way to answer the door: I’m wet, let me in. 

To do the little gentleman justice, he was wet. His 
feather hung down behind his back like a beaten P U PPYJ 
tail, dripping like an umbrella; and from the ends o 
his moustaches the water was running into his waistcoat 
Twiokets and out again like a mill stream. 

^ “I beg pardon,®sir,” said Gluek, “I’m very sorry, 

bUtl<I Can’t ^what ? ” said the old gentleman. 

« i can’t let you in, sir,-I can’t indeed; my brothers 
would beat me to death, sir, if I thought of such a thing. 

gentleman, M ^ 

- want fire, and shelter ; and there w th nobod? 

melted within ^ thaUt shoukl be ^ 

tfj&FA “7- •<» B “” d 
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he went to the door, and opened it; and as the little 
gentleman walked in, there came a gust of wind through 
the house, that made the old chimneys totter. 

“ That’s a good boy,” said the little gentleman. 
“ Never mind your brothers. I’ll talk to them.” 

“ Pray, sir, don’t do any such thing,” said Gluck. 
“ I can’t let you stay till they come; they’d be the 
death of me.” 

Dear me,” said the old gentleman, “ I’m very sorry 
to hear that. How long may I stay ? ” 

“ Only till the mutton’s done, sir,” replied Gluck 
and it’s very brown.” 

Then the old gentleman walked into the kitchen and 
sat himself down on the hob, with the top of his cap 
accommodated up the chimney, for it was a great deal 
too high for the roof. 

“You’ll-soon dry there, sir,” said Gluck, and sat 
down again to turn the mutton. But the old gentleman 
tod not dry there but went on drip, drip, drippL among 

SpSrSSE? - = 

;;Sm“ s n’’ said the old gentleman - 

rather 1 Sy.^’ “ y ° U> ” Said the oId gentleman 
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Gluck was very much puzzled by the behaviour of 
his guest; it was such a strange mixture of coolness and 
humility. He turned away at the string meditatively 
for another five minutes. 

“ That mutton looks very nice,” said the old gentle¬ 
man at length. “ Can’t you give me a little bit ? ” 

“ Impossible, sir,” said Gluck. 

“ I’m very hungry,” continued the old gentleman; 
“ I’ve had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to-day. They 
surely couldn’t miss a bit from the knuckle ! ” 

He spoke in so very melancholy a tone, that it quite 
melted Gluck’s heart. “They promised me one slice 
to-day, sir,” said he; “I can give you that, but not a 
bit more.” 

“ That’s a good boy,” said the old gentleman again. 

Then Gluck warmed a plate, and sharpened a knife. 
“ I don’t care if I do get beaten for it,” thought he. Just 
as he had cut a large slice out of the mutton, there came 
a tremendous rap at the door. The old gentleman jumped 
off the hob, as if it had suddenly become inconveniently 
warm. Gluck fitted the slice into the mutton again, with 
desperate efforts at exactitude, and ran to open the 


“ What did you keep us waiting in the rain for ? 
said Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his umbrella 
in Gluck’s face. “ Ay ! what for, indeed, you little 
vagabond ? ” said Hans, administering an educational 
box on the ear, as he followed his brother into the 


kit °“ Bless my soul 1 ” said Schwartz when he opened 

^‘VAm'en ! ” said the little gentleman, who had taken 
his cap pff, and was standing in the middle of the kitchen, 
bowing with the utmost possible velocity. 
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“ Who’s that ? ” said Schwartz, catching up a 
rolling-pin, and turning to Gluck with a fierce frown. 

“I don’t know, indeed, brother,” said Gluck in 
great terror. 

“ How did he get in ? ” roared Schwartz. 

“ My dear brother,” said Gluck, deprecatingly, “ he 
was so very wet! ” 

The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck’s head; but, 
at the instant, the old gentleman interposed his conical 
cap, on which it crashed with a shock that shook the 
water out of it all over the room. What was very odd, 
the rolling-pin no sooner touched the cap, than it flew 
out of Schwartz’s hand, spinning like a straw in a high 
wmd, and fell into the corner at the farther end of the 


upon S ^ 7 ° U ’ ^ ? ” demanded Sohwartz - turning 
“What’s your business f ” snarled Hans. 

vp™ :“ a r°^° ld T n ’ sir ’” the Uttle gentleman began 
very modestly, and I saw your fire through the window 
and pegged shelter for a quarter of an hour ” 
SohwartT “ h w!>°° dneS - S l t0 Walk , out a g ain > then,” said 

B is a cold day to turn an old man out in sirftibok 

i FLfJ u h £e They hung down 

beep you' warmf Watt'« 0 enough of them to 
-uldn’t you spare me 

we’ve nothlngfeTd!) \rith f° ll, T artz: “ do y°u suppose 
such red-nosed fellows as yoiT? ” ^ but iij to 
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“ Why don’t you sell your feather ? ” said Hans, 
sneeringly. “ Out with you ! ” 

“ A little bit,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Be off ! ” said Schwartz. 

“Pray, gentlemen-” 

“ Off, and be hanged ! ” cried Hans, seizing him by 
the collar. But he had no sooner touched the old gentle¬ 
man’s collar, than away he went after the rolling-pin, 
spinning round and round, till he fell into the corner on 
the top of it. Then Schwartz was very angry, and ran 
at the old gentleman to turn him out; but he also had 
hardly touched him, when away he went after Hans and 
the rolling-pin, and hit his head against the wall as he 
tumbled into the comer. And so there they lay, all 


three. , ... 

Then the old gentleman spun himself round with 
velocity in the opposite direction; continued to spin 
until his long cloak was all wound neatly about him; 
clapped his cap on his head, very much on one side (for 
it could not stand upright without going through the 
ceiling), gave an additional twist to his corkscrew mou¬ 
staches, and replied, with perfect coolness : “ Gentlemen, 
I wish you a very good morning. At twelve o clock 
to-night I’ll call again; after such a refusal of hospi¬ 
tality as I have just experienced, you will not be surprised 
if that visit is the last I ever pay you.” 

“ If I ever catch you here again,” muttered Schwartz 
coming, half frightened, out of the corner-but, before 
he could finish Ms sentence, the old gentleman had shut 
the house door behind Mm with a great bang : and^there 
drove past the wdndow, at the same instant, a wreath ot 
ragged cloud, that whirled and rolled away doy the 
valley in all manner of shapes; turning over and over 
M the air, and melting away at last m a gush of rain. 



'cut! ” 

“ You promised me one slice, brother, you know ” 
said Gluck. 

Oh ! and you were cutting it hot, I suppose, and 
gomg to catch all the gravy. It’ll be long before I promise 
you such a thing again. Leave the room, sir; and have 
the kindness to wait in the coal-cellar till I call you ” 
Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The brothers 

ate as much mutton as they could, locked the rest in 
timmpboard, and proceeded to get very drunk after 

• Su ° ha “g htas “ ^as ! Howling wind, and rushing 
intermission. The brothers had ju t sens! 
the InJ ^ f° Up aU the sh »tters, and double-bar 
the door, before they went to bed. They usually slept 
m the same room. As the clock struck twelve, they were 
5pm Jth? e ^5 y * ‘uTl 0 ” crasL Th eir door burst 
bottom n ° e * Sh ° 0k the house fro® top to 

h^"What’s that?” cried Schwartz, starting up in 

stared 

sbitter.^hey^co^d 0 ^^^ 8 ^ 8 ^ 
cushion, reclined the’bttl^?’ 4 ? n a most luxu rious 
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ironically. “ I’m afraid your beds are dampish ; perhaps 
you had better go to your brother’s room: I’ve left the 
ceiling on, there.” ' 

They required no second admonition, but rushed mto 
Gluck’s room, wet through, and in an agony of terror. 

“ You’ll find my card on the kitchen table,” the old 
gentleman called after them. “Remember, the last 
visit.” ,, . 

“ Pray Heaven it may ! ” said Schwartz, shuddering. 
And the foam globe disappeared. 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers looked out 
of Gluck’s little window in the morning. The Treasure 
Valley was one mass of ruin and desolation. The mun- 
dation had swept away trees, crops, and cattle, and left 
in their stead a waste of red sand and grey mud. ine 
two brothers crept shivering and horror-struck mto tne 
kitchen. The water gutted the whole first floor ; com, 
money, almost every movable thing had been swept 
awayf and there was left only a small white card on the 
kitchen table. On it, in large, breezy, long-legged letters, 
were engraved the words :— 
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CHAPTER n 

OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THREE BROTHERS AFTER 
THE VISIT OF SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE ; AND HOW 
LITTLE GLUCK HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KING OF 
THE GOLDEN RIVER 


South-West Wind, Esquire, was as good as his word. 
After the momentous visit above related, he entered the' 
Treasure Valley no more ; and, what was worse, he had 
so much influence with his relations, the Wet Winds in 
general, and used it so effectually, that they all adopted 
a similar line of conduct. So no rain fell in the valley 
from one year’s end to another. Though everything 
remained green and flourishing in the plains below, the 
inheritance of the Three Brothers was a desert What 
had once been the richest soil in the kingdom, became 
he ? °, f re .d sa nd; and the brothers, unable 
longer to, contend with adverse skies, abandoned their 
P. at ™y in despair, to seek some means of 
E g Ai^L hh0 ° d am ° ng the cities and P e °Ple of the 

FSuttic 6 M^T y W f g0ne ’ and the / had nothing 
lelt but some old-fashioned pieces of gold plate the last 
remnants of their ill-gotten wealth. ’ 

Suppose we turn goldsmiths ?' ” said Schwartz tn 
Hans, as they entered the large city “ It k a „nnd 

"* “ kJU 

2 ^1Cbro!hetr OP h Peredg0ld = th ~d! e fi 

thing, used to S LInT. the y had s °l d any- 

- , - “ l° .titrs 
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door. So they melted all their gold, without making 
money enough to buy more, and were at last reduced 
to one large drinking mug, which an uncle of his had 
given to little Gluck, and which he was very fond of, and 
would not have parted with for the world; though he 
never drank anything out of it but milk and water. 

The mug was very odd to look at. The handle was 
formed of two wreaths of flowing golden hair, so finely 
spun that it looked more like silk than metal, and these 
wreaths descended into, and mixed with, a beard and 
whiskers of the same exquisite workmanship, which 
surrounded and decorated a very fierce little face, of the 
reddest gold imaginable, right in the front of the mug, 
with a pair of eyes in it which seemed to command its 
whole circumference. It was impossible to drink out of 
the mug without being subjected to an intense gaze out 
of the side of these eyes; and Schwartz positively 
averred, that once, after emptying it, full of Rhenish, 
seventeen times, he had seen them wink ! When it came 
to the mug’s turn to be made mto spoons, it half broke 
poor little Gluck’s heart; but the brothers only laughed 
at him, tossed the mug into the melting-pot, and stag¬ 
gered out to the ale-house: leaving him as usual, to pour 
the gold into bars when it was all ready. 

When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell look at 
his old friend in the melting-pot The flowmg hair was 
all gone; nothing remamed but the red nose ’ “ d ttl 
sparkling eyes, which looked more malicious *“"75 
“And no wonder,” thought Gluck “ after being treated 
• wa v” He sauntered disconsolately to the 
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Valley, and more especially of the peak from which fell 
the Golden River. It was just at the close of the day, 
and when Gluck sat down at the window, he saw the 
rocks of the mountain tops, all crimson and purple with 
the sunset; and there were bright tongues of fiery cloud 
burning and quivering about them; and the river, 
brighter than all, fell, in a waving column of pure gold' 
from precipice to precipice, with the double arch of a 
broad purple rainbow stretched across it, flushing and 
fading alternately in the wreaths of spray. 

Ah I” said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at it 

\ J were reaU y a11 gold, what a 

mce^ thing it would be. 

close to° Ms^eaj dn ' t ’ G1U ° k ’” Said a clear metaUic voice - 
! What u ” claimed Gluck, jump- 

“ nver were really all gold 

than before. & ’ my b ° y ’” said the same voice . louder 

He loot agaii'into 1 aU G th P Ck ;n agail1 ’ ‘\ what is that ? ” 
then began toning rouSd and m,™/^ cu P board s, and 

Upstairs, and do^stS t he house - 

iNo > was certamly in that 
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very room, coming in quicker time, and clearer notes, 
every moment. “ Lala-lira-la.” All at once it struck 
Gluck that it sounded louder near the furnace. He ran 
to the opening, and looked in: yes, he saw right, it 
seemed to be coming, not only out of the furnace, but 
out of the pot. He uncovered it, and ran back in a great 
fright, for the pot was certainly singing ! He stood in 
the farthest corner of the room, with his hands up, and 
his mouth open, for a minute or two when the singing 
stopped, and the voice became clear, and pronunciative. 

“ Hollo ! ” said the voice. 

Gluck made no answer. 

“ Hollo ! Gluck, my boy,” said the pot again. 

Gluck summoned all his energies, walked straight up 
to the crucible, drew it out of the furnace, and looked in. 
The gold was all melted, and its surface was smooth and 
polished as a river; but instead of reflecting little Gluck’s 
head, as he looked in, he saw, meeting his glance from 
beneath the gold, the red nose and sharp eyes of his old 
friend of the mug, a thousand times redder and sharper 
than ever he had seen them in his life. 

“ Come, Gluck, my boy,” said the voice out of the 
pot again, “ I’m all right; pour me out.” 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do anything 
of the kind. 

“ Pour me out, I say,” said the voice rather gruffly. 

Still Gluck couldn’t move. 

“ Will you pour me out ? ” said the voice passion¬ 
ately, “I’m too hot.” 

By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use of his 
limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped it so as to 
pour out the gold. But instead of a liquid stream, there 
came out, first, a pair of pretty little yellow legs, then 
some coat-tails, then a pair of arms stuck a-kimbo, and 
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finally, the well-known head of his friend the mug; all 
which articles, uniting as they rolled out, stood up 
energetically, on the floor, in the shape of a little golden 
dwarf, about a foot and a half high 

“ That’s right! ” said the dwarf, stretching out first 
his legs, and then his arms, and then shaking his head 
up and down, and as far round as it would go, for five 
minutes without stopping, apparently with the view of 
wh,^ ta pT g i he were quite correctly put together, 
while Gluck stood contemplating him in speechless 
amazement. He was dressed in a sllshed doublTofsZ 

gleamed over* t tbat the P rismatic colours 

gleamed over it as if on a surface of mother of pearl • 

f t b , rJ ' anfc doublet > his hair and beard fefl 
full halfway to the ground in waving curls, so exouisitelv 
delicate, that Gluck could hardly tell where the^ended^ 
they seemed to melt into air. The feaS of the face’ 

5SKSS1 

mode*of'commeiming convemTtio^It and ™ ot “ e d 
supposed to refer to the ” atloa I* might mdeed be 
which had first produced theXadW* thou § hts > 
of the pot; but whatever it d , arf , s observations out 
ineHnation to dispute the dictum ^ Glu ° k had no 
submissively hdeei 1 ? SMd Gluck ’ ver y mildly and 
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“ No,” said the dwarf, conclusively. “ No, it 
wouldn’t.” And with that the dwarf pulled his cap hard 
over his brows, and took two turns, of three feet long, up 
and down the room, lifting his legs up very high, and 
setting them down very hard. This pause gave time for 
Gluck to collect his thoughts a little, and, seeing no 
great reason to view his diminutive visitor with dread 
and feeling his curiosity overcome his amazement, he 
ventured on a question of peculiar delicacy. 

Pray, sir,’’ said Gluck, rather hesitatingly, “ were 
you my mug ? ” 6 re 

man J turned sharp round, walked 
?! u ° k> , and d*™ himself up to his full 
TV 1, ,! ai ^ he Uttle “an, “ am the King of the 
. ^“eupon he turned about agfin, and 
took two more turns, some six feet long, in order to allow 
time for the consternation which this announcement 
produced m his auditor to evaporate Affpr wMnU i> 

this polite inqui^ - llmtheS/f^ “° reply t0 

sms ym h *H th “ 

brothers, rendZ^tiCf t0 your wioked 

attend to what I tell you^ Whoever 6 /u“ V tkerefore > 
top of that mountain fr!L Wk ?® ver shal l chmb to the 
River issue, and shall casUntoThe sfa-ea 866 I*? G ° lden 
three drops of holy water for him 8 * re , am , at lts souroe 

™ « to j«, R ■at’dis ^ 
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can succeed in a second attempt; and if anyone shall 
cast unholy water into the river, it will overwhelm him. 
and he will become a black stone.” So saying, the King 
of the Golden River turned away and deliberately walked 
into the centre of the furnace. His figure became red, 
white, transparent, dazzling,—a blaze of intense light- 
rose, trembled, and disappeared. The King of the Golden 
River had evaporated. 

“ Oh ! ” cried poor Gluck, running to look up the 
chimney after him ; “ oh dear, dear, dear me ! My mug ! 
my mug ! my mug 1 ” 

CHAPTER III 

HOW MR. HANS SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE GOLDEN 
RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN 

The King of the Golden River had hardly made the 
extraordinary exit related in the last chapter, before 
Hans and Schwartz came roaring into the house, very 
savagely drunk. The discovery of the total loss of their 
last piece of plate had the effect of sobering them just 
enough to enable them to stand over Gluck, beating him 
very steadily for a quarter of an hour; at the expiration 
of which period they dropped into a couple of chairs, 
and requested to know what he had got to say for 
himself. 

Gluck told them his story, of which, of course, 
they did not believe a word. They beat him again, till 
their arms were tired, and staggered to bed. In the 
morning, however, the steadiness with which he adhered 
to his story obtained him some degree of credence; the 
immediate consequence of which was, that the two 
brothers, after wrangling a long time on the knotty 
question, which should try his fortune first, drew their 
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swords and began fighting. The noise of the fray alarmed 
the neighbours, who, finding they could not pacify the 
combatants, sent for the constable. 

Wm'S? 8 ’ w kef ing this, contrived to escape, and hid 
lmself, but Schwartz was taken before the magistrate, 

8 the P< ^ e ’ and > having drunk out hk 

tm h P e Zld pry 76 " 1 " 8 bef ° re ’ TOS thr0Wn int ° P rison 

det2^ ?n JF + anS l leard this > he was much delighted, and 
to °, at ° nce for the Golden Mver. How 

to get the holy water was the question. He went to 
pnest, but the priest could not give any holy water to 
so abandoned a character. So Hans went to vZrs £ 

afSSI ■tiSSr rie 

took his alpine Safi in m!’ l # th T over ^ back, 
mountains P m hand > and set off for the 

see but Schwartz himseV!Z£vZ?tr h0 V hould he 
and looking very disconsolate 5 § * thr ° Ugh the bars, 

K"'«K?r “ h ‘» j» 

Schwartz gnashed to tcetV^i? 0 ^ 11 Rlver ? ” 
bars with aU his strenrthbuTw ^ shook the 
bwn, and, advising himto make^®l onl f lau g hed at 
be came back again shouwZl? ^ c , omfor table till 
bottle of holy S kHZt ^basket, shook the 
agam, and matched ofi in SlvhLf fa ° e ( tdI * fr othed * 
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one happy, even with no Golden River to seek for. Level 
lines of dewy mist lay stretched along the valley, out 
of which rose the massy mountains—their lower cliffs 
in pale grey shadow, hardly distinguishable from the 
floating vapour, but gradually ascending till they caught 
the sunlight, which ran in sharp touches of ruddy colour 
along the angular crags, and pierced, in long level rays, 
through their fringes of spear-like pine. Far above, shot 
up red splintered masses of castellated rock, jagged and 
shivered into myriads of fantastic forms, with here and 
there a streak of sunlit snow, traced down their chasms 
like a line of forked lightning ; and, far beyond, and far 
above all these, fainter than the morning cloud, but 
purer and changeless, slept, in the blue sky, the utmost 
peaks of the eternal snow. 

The Golden River, which sprang from one of the 
lower and snowless elevations, was now nearly in shadow; 
all but the uppermost jets of spray, which rose like slow 
smoke above the undulating line of the cataract, and 
floated away in feeble wreaths upon the morning wind. 

' On this object, and on this alone, Hans’ eyes and 
thoughts«were fixed; forgetting the distance he had to 
traverse, he set off at an imprudent rate of walking, 
which greatly exhausted him before he had scaled the 
first range of the green and low hills. He was, moreover, 
surprised, on surmounting them, to find that a large 
glacier, of whose existence, notwithstanding his previous 
knowledge of the mountains, he had been absolutely 
ignorant, lay between him and the source of the Golden 

He entered on it with the boldness of a practised 
mountaineer; yet he thought he had never traversed 
bo strange or so dangerous a glacier in his life. The ice 
was excessively slipperv. and out of all its chasms came 
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wild sounds of gushing water; not monotonous or low, 
but changeful and loud, rising occasionally into drifting 
passages of wild melody, then breaking off into short 
melancholy tones, or sudden shrieks, resembling those of 
human voices in distress or pain. The ice was broken into 
thousands of confused shapes, but none, Hans thought 
like the ordinary forms of splintered ice. There seemed 
a curious expression about all their outlines—a perpetual 
resemblance to living features, distorted and scornful 
Mynads of deceitful shadows, and lurid lights, played 
and floated about and through the pale blue pinnacles, 
dazzling and confusing the sight of the traveller; while 
™rP W dld J a P d his head giddy with the constant 
“ d roar . of the concealed waters. These painful 
circumstances increased upon him as he advanced; the 
*™ hed . and yawned into fresh chasms at his feet, 
£ Spir !t nodded around him, and fell thundering 

the moi 6 ^ shudden “g> on the firm turf of 

-| r ,t tuSedt S h orii *** 

wiiTLTofca tr t ht Up 0 * bare red rock, 

angle 
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steep path, while the whole atmosphere was motionless, 
and penetrated with heat. Intense thirst was soon added 
to the bodily fatigue with which Hans was now afflicted; 
glance after glance he cast on the flask of water which 
hung at his belt. “ Three drops are enough,” at last 
thought he; “I may, at least, cool my lips with it.” 

He opened the flask, and was raising it to his lips, 
when his eye fell on an object lying on the rock beside 
him ; he thought it moved. It was a small dog, appar¬ 
ently in the last agony of death from thirst. Its tongue 
was out, its jaws dry, its limbs extended lifelessly, and 
a swarm of black ants were crawling about its lips and 
throat. Its eye moved to the bottle which Hans held 
in his hand. He raised it, drank, spumed the animal 
with his foot, and passed on. And he did not know how 
it was, but he thought that a strange shadow had 
suddenly come across the blue sky. 

The path became steeper and more rugged every 
moment; and the high hill air, instead of refreshing 
him, seemed to throw his blood into a fever. The noise 
of the hill cataracts sounded lik e mockery in his ears; 
they were all distant, and his thirst increased every 
moment. 

Another hour passed, and he again looked down 
to the flask at his side; it was half empty; but 
there was much more than three drops in it. He stopped 
to open it, and again, as he did so, something moved in 
the path above him. It was a fair child, stretched nearly 
lifeless on the rock, its breast heaving with thirst, its 
eyes closed, and its Ups parched and burning. Hans eyed 
it deliberately, drank, and passed on. And a dark grey 
cloud came over the sun, and long, snake-like shadows 
crept up along the mountain sides. Hans struggled on. 
The sun was sinking, but its descent seemed to bring no 
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coolness; the leaden weight of the dead air pressed upon 
his brow and heart, but the goal was near. He saw the 
cataract of the Golden River springing from the hill-side, 

.TpS/S ££*“* l °” “* - * 

“ stai ? a “"*«* feU on 1118 ear. He turned, 
Md saw a grey-haired old man extended on the rocks 
His eyes were sunk, his features deadly pale and gathered 

ri a toT“H° f < W\r Water! ’’ he stretched h£ 
arms to Hans, and cned feebly, “ Water! I am dying ” 

share of “°w’ ? P !j ed Hans ! “ thou hast haTthy 
the horizon iikl a re”baU ® 5 * plUDged to * ards 

deringfhe dSw the fltk fromt^ H.'^^ Shud ' 
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Ihe Black Stone 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW MR. SCHWARTZ SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN 
Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone in the 
house for Hans’ return. Finding he did not come back, 
he was terribly frightened, and went and told Schwartz 
in the prison all that had happened. Then Schwartz was 
very much pleased, and said that Hans must certainly 
have been turned into a black stone, and he should have 
all the gold to himself. But Gluck was very sorry, and 
cried all night. When he got up in the morning there 
was no bread in the house, nor any money; so Gluck 
went and hired himself to another goldsmith, and he 
worked so hard, and so neatly, and so long every day, 
that he soon got money enough to pay his brothers nne, 
and he went and gave it all to Schwartz, and Schwartz 
got out of prison. Then Schwartz was quite pleased, and 
said he should have some of the gold °f the river. Bu 
Gluck only begged he would go and see what had become 

° f Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans had stolen 
the holy water, he thought to himself that such a pro¬ 
ceeding might not be considered altogether correct by 
the King of the Golden River, and determined to manage 
matters better. So he took some more of Gluck s money 
and went to a bad priest, who gave him some holy water 
very readily for it. Then Schwartz was sure that it was 
all quite right. So Schwartz got up early m the m°rmng 
before the sun rose, and took some bread and wine in a 
basket and put his holy water in a flask, and set off f 
the mountains. Like h£ brother, he was much surprised 
at the sight of the glacier, andhad great «tym 
crossing it, even after leaving his basket behind him. 
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The day was cloudless, but not bright: there was a 
heavy purple haze hanging over the sky, and the hills 
looked lowering and gloomy. And, as Schwartz climbed 
the steep rock path, the thirst came upon him, as it had 
upon his brother, until he lifted his flask to his lips to 
drink. Then he saw the fair child lying near him on the 
rocks, and it cried to him, and moaned for water. 

Water, indeed,” said Schwartz; “ I haven’t half 
enough for myself,” and passed on. And as he went he 
thought the sunbeams grew more dim, and he saw a low 
bank of black cloud rising out of the West; and, when 
he had climbed for another hour, the thirst overcame 
hm, again, and he would have drunk. Then he saw the 
old man lying before him on the path, and heard him 
[“u 61 -, i Water - indeed,” said Schwartz, “I' 

haven t half enough for myself,” and on he went. 
evJ r/L g T h !> ht seemed t0 ^de from before his 

e&’siofof m^M^ h r ght A h V a T a stran S e 
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And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, he knew 
not why ; but the thirst for gold prevailed over his fear, 
and he rushed on. And the bank of black cloud rose to 
the zenith, and out of it came bursts of spiry lightning, 
and waves of darkness seemed to heave and float between 
their flashes over the whole heavens. And the sky where 
the sun was setting was all level, and like a lake of blood; 
and a strong wind came out of that sky, tearing its 
crimson clouds into fragments, and scattering them far 
into the darkness. And when Schwartz stood by the brink 
of the Golden River, its waves were black, like thunder 
clouds, but their foam was like fire; and the roar of the, 
waters below, and the thunder above, met, as he cast 
the flask into the stream. And, as he did so, the lightning 
glared into his eyes, and the earth gave way beneath 
him, and the waters closed over Ins cry. And the 
moaning of the river rose wildly into the night, as it 
gushed over the 

Two Black Stones 
CHAPTER V 

HOW LITTLE GLUCK SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN ; 
WITH OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 

When Gluck found that Schwartz did not come back 
he was very sorry, and did not know what to do. He 
had no money, and was obliged to go and hire himself 
again to the goldsmith, who worked him very hard, and 
gave him very little money. So, after a month or two, 
Gluck grew tired, and made up his mind to go and try 
his fortune with the Golden River. “ The little king 
looked very kind,” thought he. “ I don’t think he will 
turn me into a black stone.” So he went to the priest 
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and the priest gave him some holy water as soon as he 
asked for it. Then Gluck took some bread in his basket, 
and the bottle of water, and set off very early for the 
mountains. 

If the glacier had occasioned a great deal of fatigue 
to his brothers, it was twenty times worse for him, who 
was neither so strong nor so practised on the mountains. 
He had several very bad falls, lost his basket and bread, 
and was very much frightened at the strange noises under 
the ice. He lay a long time to rest on the grass, after 
he had got over, and began to climb the hill just in the 
hottest part of the day. When he had climbed for an 
hour he got dreadfuUy thirsty, and was going to drink 
1 i e saw an old ““ coming down 
a staff th ab ° Ve hlm ’ ° okmg vei 7 fe eble, and leaning on 

son >” said *be old man, “I am faint with 
thirsty give me some of that water.” Then Gluck looked 
at him, and when he saw that he was pale and weary, he 

faTd OWk n?^ 5 “ 0nly P ray don,t *** 

said Gluck. But the old man drank a great deal, and 
gave him back the bottle two-thirds empty. Then he 
XtteL Speed ’ Md Gluck went on i merrily! 

toff 

determined ifff 
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a few drops. Then it smiled on him, and got up, and 
ran down the hill; and Gluck looked after it, till it 
became as small as a little star, and then turned and 
began climbing again. And then there were all kinds of 
sweet flowers growing on the rocks, bright green moss, 
with pale, pink, starry flowers, and soft, belled gentians, 
more blue than the sky at its deepest, and pure white 
transparent lilies. And crimson and purple butterflies 
darted hither and thither, and the sky sent down such 
pure light, that Gluck had never felt so happy in his life. 

Yet, when he had climbed for another hour, his thirst 
became intolerable again; and, when he looked at his 
bottle, he saw that there were only five or six drops 
left in it, and he could not venture to drink. And, as he 
was hanging the flask to his belt again, he saw a little 
dog lying on the rocks, gasping for breath—just as Hans 
had seen it on the day of his ascent. And Gluck stopped 
and looked at it, and then at the Golden River, not five 
hundred yards above him ; and he thought of the dwarfs 
words, “ that no one could succeed, except in his first 
attempt; ” and he tried to pass the dog, but it whined 
piteously, and Gluck stopped again. “Poor beastie,” 
said Gluck, “ it’ll be dead when I come down again, if 
I don’t help it.” Then he looked closer and closer at it, 
and its eye turned on him so mournfully, that he could 
not stand it. “ Confound the King and his gold too,” 
said Gluck; and he opened the flask, and poured all the 
water into the dog’s mouth. 

The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. Its 
tail disappeared, its ears became long, longer, silky, 
golden; its nose became very red, its eyes became very 
twinkling ; in three seconds the dog was gone, and before 
Gluck stood his old acquaintance, the King of the 
Golden River. 
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“ Thank you,” said the monarch; “ but don’t be 
frightened, it’s all right; ” for Gluck showed manifest 
symptoms of consternation at this unlooked-for reply 
to his last observation. “ Why didn’t you come before,” 
continued the dwarf, “ instead of sending me those 
rascally brothers of yours, for me to have the trouble of 
turning into stones ? Very hard stones they make 

“ Oh dear me ! ” said Gluck, “ have you really been 
so cruel 1 ” 

“ Cruel! ” said the dwarf, “ they poured unholy 
water into my stream: do you suppose I’m going to 
allow that ? ” 

“ Why,” said Gluck, “ I am sure, sir—your majesty, 
I mean—they got the water out of the church font.” 

“ Very probably,” replied the dwarf; “ but,” and 
his countenance grew stern as he spoke, “ the water 
which has been refused to the cry of the weary and dying 
is unholy, though it had been blessed by every saint in 
heaven; and the water which is found in the vessel of 
mercy is holy, though it had been defiled with corpses.” 

So saying, the dwarf stooped and plucked a lily that 
grew at his feet. On its white leaves there hung three 
drops of clear dew. And the dwarf shook them into the 
flask which Gluck held in his hand. “ Cast these into 
the river,” he said, “ and descend on the other side of 
the mountains into the Treasure Valley. And so good 

BPe< As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became 
indistinct. The playing colours of his robe formed them¬ 
selves into a prismatic mist of dewy light; he stood for 
an instant veiled with them as with the belt of a broad 
rainbow. The colours grew faint, the mist rose into the 
air; the monarch had evaporated. 
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And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden River, 
and its waves were as clear as crystal, and as brilliant 
as the sun. And, when he cast the three drops of dew 
into the stream, there opened where they fell a small 
circular whirlpool, into which the water descended with 
a musical noise. 

Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much 
disappointed, because not only the river was not turned 
into gold, but its waters seemed much diminished in 
quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend the dwarf, and 
descended the other side of the mountains towards the 
Treasure Valley; and, as he went, he thought he heard 
the noise of water working its way under the ground. 
And when he came m sight of the Treasure Valley, 
behold, a river, hke the Golden River, was springing from 
a new cleft in the rocks above it, and was flowme in 
mnumeraMe streams among the dry heaps of red sand. 

as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside the 
amraJTT’m aild t “ eeping ,P lant8 ^ew, fnd climbed 
TdSv alonvTt, ^ S Youn S fl0 " e rs opened 
S? alon g the river sides, as stars leap out when 
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River under the ground, until it emerges in the Treasure 
Valley. And at the top of the cataract of the Golden 
River, are still to be seen two black stones, round 
which the waters howl mournfully every day at sunset; 
and these stones are still called by the people of the 
valley 

The Black Brothers 
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J—the happiness to be found in love of nature 

A ll real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man 
have been just as possible to him, since first he was 
made of the earth, as they are now; and they are possible 
to him chiefly in peace. To watch the com grow, ^and 
the blossoms set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare 
or spade; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray— 
these are the things that make man happy; they have 
always had the power of doing these, they never will 
have power to do more. The world’s prosperity or 
adversity depends upon our knowing and teaching these 
few things; but upon iron, or glass, or electricity, or 
steam, in nowise. , . , . ■ 

And I am Utopian and enthusiastic enough to 
believe, that the time wifi come when the world will 
discover this. It has now made its experiments in every 
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possible direction but the right o: 
it must, at last, try the right o: 


It has tried fighting, and preaching, and fasting, 
buying and selling, pomp and parsimony, pride and 
humiliation—every possible manner of existence in which 
it could conjecture there was any happines or dignity: 
and all the while, as it bought, sold, and fought, and 
fasted, and wearied itself with policies, and ambitions, 
and self-denials, God had placed its real happiness in 
the keeping of the little mosses of the wayside, and of 
the clouds of the firmament. Now and then a wearied 
king, or a tormented slave, found out where the true 
kingdoms of the world were, and possessed himself, in a 
furrow or two of garden ground, of a truly infinite 
dominion. But the world would not believe their report 
and went on trampling down the mosses, and forgetting 
the clouds, and seeking happiness in its own way, until 
at last, blundering and late, came natural science: and 
m natural science not only the observation of things, but 
the finding out of new uses for them. 

Of course the world having a choice left to it, went 
bought that these mere material 
uses were to be the sources of its happiness. It got the 
K<,e Pa °» ed + m A° •“ 0n °y linders ’ ®d made them carry 
own P loud Pace. It got weavaUe 
and if th f 3 ’ and made clothes for itself . cheap 
?he ^7 here r* happiness at last. To go as fast Js 
tWn» 1 ? dS ’ and manufacture everything out of any- 
thing here was paradise, indeed < 7 

agate ifZJtev’ “ a T 6 wMe - jt 13 nnparadised 
cfi,S’™„i •? wer ® any other mistake that the world 

that^there is ° f " make I «TS 

any other; and, standing fairly at its wit’s 
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end, having found that going fast, when it is used to it, 
is no more paradisaical than going slow; and that all 
the prints and cottons in Manchester cannot make it 
comfortable in its mind, I do verily believe it will come, 
finally, to understand that God paints the clouds and 
shapes the moss-fibres, that men may be happy in seeing 
Him at His work, and that in resting quietly beside Him, 
and watching His working, and-^according to the power 
He has communicated to ourselves, and the guidance 
He grants—in carrying out His purposes of peace and 
charity among all His creatures, are the only real happi¬ 
ness that ever were, or will be, possible to mankind. 
—{“Modern Painters,” Vol. Ill, On the Theory and 
History of Landscape Art.) 


n—LOWLAND SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND 

I believe that it is not good for man to live among 
what is most beautiful;—that he is a creature incapable 
of satisfaction by anything upon earth; and that to 
allow him habitually to possess, in any kind whatsoever, 
the utmost that earth can give, is the surest way to cast 
them into lassitude or discontent. 

H the most exquisite orchestral music could be con¬ 
tinued without pause for a series of years, and children 
were brought up and educated in the room in which it 
was perpetually resounding, I believe their enjoyment 
of music, or understanding of it, would be very small. 
And an accurately parallel effect seems to be produced 
upon the powers of contemplation, by the redundant and 
ceaseless loveliness of the high mountain districts. The 
faculties are paralysed by the abundance, and cease, as 
we before noticed of the imagination, to be capable of 
excitement, except by other subjects of interest than 
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those which, present themselves to the eye. So that it 
is in reality, better for mankind that the forms of their 
common landscape should offer no violent stimulus to 
the emotions—that the gentle upland, browned by the 
bending furrows of the plough, and the fresh sweep of 
the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the copse- 
clad dingle, should be more frequent scenes of human 
life than the Arcadias of cloud-capped mountain or 
luxuriant vale; and that, while humbler (though always 
infinite) sources of interest are given to each of us around 
the homes to which we are restrained for the greater 
part of our lives, these mightier and stranger glories 
should become the object of adventure,— at once the 
cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the 
happy memory, and the winter’s tale of age. 

Nor is it always that the inferiority is felt. For so 
natural is it to the human heart to fix itself in hope rather 
than m present possession, and so subtle is the charm 
which the imagmation casts over what is distant or 
denied, that there is often a more touching power in the 
““f ® ontai f far-away promise of somethin* 

greater than themselves, than in those which exhaust 
and t e^!T S t ai i d P°Y ers . of Nature ^ an unconquerable 
”“■«—- ■» * *>» 
* do , no* know that there is a district in the world 
more calculated to illustrate this power of the expectant 
Sr a a °h, tV^t which surrounds the^y “f 
Be™ ^ S . wltzerland > extending from it towards 
of grey sandstone, considerably elevated 

ay, it is rarely regarded with any other sensation 
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than that of weariness, all the more painful because 
accompanied with reaction from the high excitement 
caused by the splendour of the Bernese Oberland. 

The traveller, footsore, feverish, and satiated with 
glacier and precipice, lies back in the comer of the 
diligence, perceiving little more than that the road is 
winding and hilly, and the country through which it 
passes cultivated and tame. Let him, however, only do 
this tame journey the justice of staying in it a few days, 
until his mind has recovered its tone, and take one or 
two long walks through its fields, and he will have other 
thoughts of it. 

It is, as I said, an undulating district of grey sand¬ 
stone, never attaining any considerable height, but 
having enough of the mountain spirit to throw itself 
into continual succession of bold slope and dale; 
elevated, also, just far enough above the sea to render 
the pine a frequent forest tree along its irregular ridges. 
Through this elevated tract the river cuts its way in a 
ravine some five or six hundred feet in depth, which 
winds for leagues between the gentle hills, unthought of, 
until the edge is approached; and then, suddenly, 
through the boughs of the firs, the eye perceives, beneath, 
the green and gliding stream, and the broad walls of 
sandstone cliff that forms its banks, hollowed out where 
the river leans against them, at its turns, into perilous 
overhanging ; and, on the other shore, at the same spots, 
leaving little breadths of meadow between them and the 
water, half overgrown with thicket, deserted in their 
sweetness, inaccessible from above, and rarely visited 
by any curious wanderers along the hardly traceable 
footpath which struggles for existence beneath the rocks. 
And there the river ripples, and eddies, and murmurs in 
utter solitude. It is passing through the midst of a 



The feeblest and most far-away torrent among 
the high hills has its companions: the goats browse 
beside it ; and the traveller drinks from it, and passes 
over it with his staff; and the peasant traces a new 
channel for it down to his mill-wheel. But this stream 
has no companions: it flows on in an infinite seclusion, 
not secret nor threatening, but a quietness of sweet 
daylight and open air—a broad space of tender and 
deep desolateness, drooped into repose out of the midst 
of human labour and life; the waves plashing lowly, 
with none to hear them; and the wild birds building in 
the boughs, with none to fray them away; and soft, 
fragrant herbs rising, and breathing, and fading, with no 
hand to galher them ;-and yet all bright and bare to 
the clouds above, and to the fresh fall of the passing 
sunshine and pure rain. F ° 

But above the brows of those scarped cliffs, all is in 
hZSVW \ few ste P s onl y beyond the firs 
Uke forW 1' brano . hes > a ngular, and wild, and white, 
Uke forks of lightning, into the air of the ravine, and we 
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irregular domain of latticed and espaliered cottages, 
gladdening to look upon in their delicate homeliness— 
delicate, yet, in some sort, rude; not like our English 
homes—trim, laborious, formal, irreproachable in com¬ 
fort ; but with a peculiar carelessness and largeness in 
all their detail, harmonizing with the outlawed loveliness 
of their country. For there is an untamed strength even 
in all that soft and habitable land. It is, indeed, gilded 
with corn and fragrant with deep grass, but it is not 
subdued to the plough or to the scythe. It gives at its 
own free will,—it seems to have nothing wrested from 
it nor conquered in it. It is not redeemed from desert- 
ness, but unrestrained in fruitfulness,—a generous land, 
bright with capricious plenty, and laughing from vale 
to vale in fitful fulness, kind and wild. Nor this without 
some sterner element mingled in the heart of it. For 
along all its ridges stand the dark masses of innumerable 
pines, taking no part in its gladness, asserting themselves 
for ever as fixed shadows, not to be pierced or banished, 
even in the intensest sunlight; fallen flakes and frag¬ 
ments of the night, stayed in their solemn squares in the 
midst of all the rosy bendings of the orchard boughs, 
and yellow effulgence of the harvest, and tracing them¬ 
selves in black net-work and motionless fringes against 
the blanched blue of the horizon in its saintly clearness. 

And yet they do not sadden the landscape, but seem 
to have been set there chiefly to show how bright every¬ 
thing else is round them; and all the clouds look of purer 
silver, and all the air seems filled with a whiter and more 
living sunshine, where they are pierced by the sable 
points of the pines; and all the pastures look of more 
glowing green, where they run up between the purple 
trunks ; and the sweet field footpaths skirt the edges of 
the forest for the sake of its shade, sloping up and down 
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about the slippery roots, and losing themselves every now 
and then hopelessly among the violets, and ground ivy, 
and brown sheddings of the fibrous leaves; and, at last, 
plunging into some open aisle where the light, through 
the distant stems, shows that there is a chance of coming 
out again on the other side; and coming out, indeed, in 
a little while, from the scented darkness, into the dazzling 
am and marvellous landscape, that stretches still farther 
and farther in new wilfulnesses of grove and garden 
until at last the craggy mountains of the Simmenthal 
rise out of it, sharp into the rolling of the southern clouds. 

• * ii- beUeve >, for general development of human 
intelligence and sensibility, country of this kind is about 
the most perfect that exists. A richer landscape, as that 
f Italy, enervates, or causes wantonness; a poorer 
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ot both mind and body; and one more curiouslv or 
prominently beautiful deadens the sense of beautv 

° f a ttractiveness,—faT exceeding 11 ^ 

the temnerle ° f the thicWypeopled districts 

oi the temperate zone,—seems to act harmfully on the 

afiti r^th l the , Swiss = but ta ke its inhabitants 
are printed ^ ft P l0 , Ve ^ Stern Penetration they 
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Perhaps the best, though the most familiar example 
we could take of the nature and power of consistence, 
will be that of the possible changes in the dust we tread 

Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at 
a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or slime 
of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts of a manu¬ 
facturing town. I do not say mud of the road, because 
that is mixed with animal refuse; hut take merely an 
ounce or two of the blackest slime of a beaten path on 
a rainy day, near a large manufacturing town. 

That slime we shall find in most cases composed of 
clay (or brick-dust, which is burnt clay) mixed with soot, 
a little sand, and water. All these elements are at help¬ 
less war with each other, and destroy reciprocally each 
other’s nature and power, competing and fighting for 
place at every tread of your foot;—sand squeezing out 
clay, and clay squeezing out water, and soot meddling 
everywhere and defiling the whole. Let us suppose that 
this ounce of mud is left in perfect rest, and that its 
elements gather together, like to like, so that their atoms 
may get into the closest relations possible. 

Let the clay begin. Ridding itself of all foreign 
substance, it gradually becomes a white earth, already 
very beautiful; and fit, with help of congealing fire, to 
be made into finest porcelain, and painted on, and be 
kept in kings’ palaces. But such artificial consistence is 
not its best. Leave it still quiet to follow its own instinct 
of unity, and it becomes not only white, but clear; not 
only clear, but hard; not only clear and hard, but so 
set that it can deal with light in a wonderful way, and 
gather out of it the loveliest blue rays only, refusing the 
rest. We call it then a sapphire. 

Such being the consummation of the clay, we give 
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similar permission of quiet to the sand. It also becomes, 
first, a white earth, then proceeds to grow clear and 
hard, and at last arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely 
fine, parallel lines, which have the power of reflecting not 
merely the blue rays, but the blue, green, purple, and 
red rays in the greatest beauty in which they can be seen 
anopal ^ “ ard material whatsoever. We call it then 

.. l n orde r the ? 00 t sets to work; it cannot make 
itself white at first, but instead of being discouraged 
a " d harder, and comes out clear at last, and 
that** 1?^ m - the T rld; and for the blackness 
In the °At mS m ® xchan e e power of reflecting 

inveniM f the Su ? at once 111 the vividest blaze that 

7 T »* n/ h Jfi Can ! h ° 0t - We caU then a diamond, 
enouvh if f it U n ^ u ?u ri e CS ° r unites itself > contented 

Vol. V, Of Ideas of BeuLT^ Jw7> ” 

IV—GOOD BREEDING 

society of modern days ^Thes^e™? 1 ™ 16 -’ thr0ugh the 
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dog is well bred. The so-called higher classes, being 
generally of purer race than the lower, have retained the 
true idea, and the convictions associated with it; but 
are afraid to speak it out, and equivocate about it in 
public ; this equivocation mainly proceeding from their 
desire to connect another meaning with it, and a false 
one ;—that of “ a man living in idleness on other people’s 
labour ” ;—with which idea the term has nothing what- 

The lower classes, denying vigorously, and with 
reason, the notion that a gentleman means an idler, 
and rightly feeling that the more any one works, the 
more of a gentleman he becomes, and is likely to 
become,—have nevertheless got little of the good they 
otherwise might, from the truth, because, with it, they 
wanted to hold a falsehood,—namely, that race was of 
no consequence. It being precisely of as much conse¬ 
quence in man as it is in any other animal. 

The nation cannot truly prosper till both these errors 
are finally got quit of. Gentlemen have to learn that it 
is no part of their duty or privilege to live on other 
people’s toil. They have to learn that there is no degra¬ 
dation in the hardest manual, or the humblest servile 
labour, when it is honest. But that there is degradation, 
and that deep, in extravagance, in bribery, in indolence, 
in pride, in taking places they are not fit for, or in coming 
places for which there is no need. It does not disgrace 
a gentleman to become an errand boy, or a day labourer ; 
but it disgraces him much to become a knave or a thief. 
And knavery is not the less knavery because it involves 
large interests, nor theft the less theft because it is 
countenanced by usage, or accompanied by failure m 
undertaken duty. It is an incomparably less guilty form 
of robbery to cut a purse out of a man’s pocket, than to 
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take it out of his hand on the understanding that you 
are to steer his ship up channel, when you do not know 
the soundings. 

On the other hand, the lower orders, and all orders, 
have to learn that every vicious habit and chronic 
disease communicates itself by descent; and that by 
purity of birth the entire system of the human body and 
soul may be gradually elevated, or, by recklessness of 
birth, degraded; until there shall be as much difference 
between the well-bred and ill-bred human creature (what¬ 
ever pains be taken with their education) as between a 
wolf-hound and the vilest mongrel cur. And the know¬ 
ledge of this great fact ought to regulate the education 
° ur 1 youth. and the entire conduct of the nation — 

us&isa; Voi - T ’ „ o, 


A gentleman’s first characteristic is that fineness of 
™ f r the bod y’ which renders it capaWe oTthe 
most dehcate sensation; and of structure hi the mind 
ShL^ * ° apable 0f the most delicate “ym 

patrnes—one may say, simply, “fineness of nature” 
2d h h her “ i0 b0diIy strength 

vulgarity consists m such gentleness as is possible to 
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elephantine nature ; not in his insensitive hide, nor in 
his clumsy foot; but in the way he will lift his foot if a 
child lies in his way; and in his sensitive trunk, and 
still more sensitive mind, and capability of pique on 
points of honour. 

And, though rightness of moral conduct is ultimately 
the great purifier of race, the sign of nobleness is not in 
this rightness of moral conduct, but in sensitiveness. 
When the make of a creature is fine, its temptations are 
strong, as well as its perceptions ; it is liable to all kinds 
of impressions from without in their most violent form ; 
liable, therefore, to be abused and hurt by all kinds of 
rough things which would do a coarser creature little 
harm, and thus to fall into frightful wrong if its fate will 
have it so. Thus David, coming of gentlest as well as 
royalist race, of Ruth as well as of Judah, is sensitiveness 
through all flesh and spirit; not that his compassion will 
restrain him from murder when his terror urges him to 
it; nay, he is driven to the murder all the more by his 
sensitiveness to the shame which otherwise threatens 
him. 

But when his own story is told him under a disguise, 
though only a lamb is now concerned, his passion about 
it leaves him no time for thought. “The man shall 
die ”—note the reason—" because he had no pity.” He 
is so eager and indignant that it never occurs to him as 
strange that Nathan hides , the name. This is a true 
gentleman. A vulgar man would assuredly have been 
cautious, and asked, “ who was it ? ” 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable signs of 
high-breeding in men generally will be their kindness 
and mercifulness; these always indicating more or less 
fineness of make in the mind ; and miserliness and the 
cruelty the contrary; hence, that of Isaiah, “ The evil 
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person shall no more be called liberal, nor the churl said 
to be bountiful.” But a thousand things may prevent 
this kindness from displaying or continuing itself; the 
mind of the man may be warped so as to bear mainly 
on his own interests, and then aU his sensibilities will take 
the form of pnde, or fastidiousness, or revengefulness; 
and other wicked, but not ungentlemanly tempers • or 
farther, they may run into utter sensuality and covetous- 
ness, if he is bent on pleasure, accompanied with quite 
^ pride is wounded or the passion 
tnnfyour gentleman becomes Ezzelin, and 
fX ™iL he dea S y I t ucrece ! yet still gentleman and 

SefeSg XoS anything 6lSe ° f them ' 

fore A svmnaX ° f btee f 1 g than mere Mndness is, there¬ 
in X P hy ;_a T uIgar man ma y °ften be kind in a 
to be prm01 P le > and beoause he thinks he ought 

Self-command is S he should be ' 

high-breeding • and to 1 e g H a characteristic of 
it is onerftbe °f tam ? xtent it is so, at least 

°Waeter; butitS i” str .u^th.niny 
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feeling as it is right to express, does not need to command 
himself. Hence, perfect ease is, indeed, characteristic of 
him ; but perfect ease is inconsistent with self-restraint. 
Nevertheless, gentlemen, so far as they fail of their own 
ideal, need to command themselves, and do so; while, 
on the contrary, to feel unwisely, and to be unable to 
restrain the expression of the unwise feeling, is vulgarity; 
and yet even then, the vulgarity, at its root, is not m 
the mistimed expression, but in the unseemly feeling; 
and when we find fault with a vulgar person for exposing 
himself,” it is not his openness, but clumsiness, and yet 
more the want of sensibility to his own failure, which wd 
blame; so that still the vulgarity resolves itself into 
want of sensibility. Also, it is to be noted that great 
powers of self-restraint may be attained by very vu gar 
nersons when it suits their purposes.—! Modern 
Painters,” Vol. V, Of Ideas of Belation-n Of Invention 
Spiritual.) 

VI—SIGNS OF VULGARITY 

* r,s 
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waiting maid,—perhaps succeed, if she chooses, in passing 
for one; but she will not, therefore, be vulgar; nay, a 
waiting-maid may dress like a queen, and pretend to ’be 
one, and yet need not be vulgar, unless there is inherent 
vulgarity m her. In Scribe’s very absurd but verv 
amusing Queen for a Day,” a milliner’s girl sustain 
the part of a queen for a day. She several times amazes 
and disgusts her courtiers by her straightforwardness; 
“; ,° n “ or twl {* ver y nearly betrays herself to her 
d'« f i=° n T- byan , unqueenIy Pledge of sewing ; 
but she is not m the least vulgar, for she is sensitive 
simple and generous, and a queen could be no more 
Is the vulgarity, then, only in trying to play a part 
y u cannot play, so as to be continually detected ? No • 

ss sawaar 

a mere selfish strS & "fP earances , °f society, being 
the deepest stain V* 6 ^ aU \ mtb tJle vain. But 

done, not selfishly onlv^V^f 11 **’ ^®P en ds on this being 
standing the impression whf . st . upidIy ; without under- 
the relations of importuneJw** “ reaUy P roduce d, nor 
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when we are in reality ciphers in their eyes—all of which 
comes of insensibility. Hence, pride simple is not vulgar 
(the looking down on others because of their true inferi¬ 
ority to us), nor vanity simple (the desire of praise), but 
conceit simple (the attribution to ourselves of qualities 
we have not), is always so. In cases of over-studied 
pronunciation, etc., there is insensibility, first, in the 
person’s thinking more of himself than of what he is 
saying ; and, secondly, in his not having musical fineness 
of ear enough to feel that his talking is uneasy and 
strained. 

Finally, vulgarity is indicated by coarseness of 
language or manners, only so far as this coarseness has 
been contracted under circumstances not necessarily 
producing it. The illiterateness of a Spanish or Calabrian 
peasant is not vulgar, because they had never an oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring letters; but the illiterateness of an 
English school-boy is. So again, provincial dialect is not 
vulgar ; but cockney dialect, the corruption, by blunted 
sense, of a finer language continually heard, is so in a 
deep degree; and again, of this corrupted dialect, that 
is the worst which consists, not in the direct or expressive 
alteration of the form of a word, but in an unmusical 
destruction of it by dead utterance and bad or swollen 
formation of lips. There is no vulgarity in— 

Blythe, blylhe, blijthe was she, 

Blythe was she, but and ben, 

And wed she liked a Hawick gill, 

And leugh to see a tappit hen ; 

but much in Mrs. Gamp’s inarticulate “ bottle on the 
chumleypiece, and let me put my lips to it when I am 
so dispoged.” 

So also of personal defects, those only are vulgar 
which imply insensibility or dissipation. 
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There is no vulgarity in the emaciation of Don 
Quixote, the deformity of the Black Dwarf, or the 
corpulence of Falstaff; but much in the same personal 
Chadband’ “ ^ Me S6en “ Uriah Hea P> Q“>P. and 
All the different impressions connected with negli¬ 
gence or foulness depend, in like manner, on the degree 
ofmsensibikty implied. Disorder in a drawing-room i a 
a “ ant W? study, not; the black battle- 
18 not vuigar - but the 

And lastly, courage, so far as it is a sign of race is 
peculiarly the mark of a gentleman or lldy but it 
becomes vulgar if rude or insensitive, while timidity is 

makl^Tfa 1 ^ ^ " f a T terfatic of raee « fineness of. 

«< ^8“ m be ing timid, nor is a 

w*L A e ° tle beca use courageous. 

from inheiited y ’con(htiom f of“ 5 r ° ° Dged ’ a " d especially 

manifestation.—(“ Modem Paint ;U *» <£’ , are material 

0ft*:Z P n 7^Uj° l v * 0/ld - 



Vn—FALSEHOOD 

Cunning signifies especially a habit or gift of over¬ 
reaching, accompanied with enjoyment and a sense of 
superiority. It is associated with small and dull conceit, 
and with an absolute want of sympathy or affection. Its 
essential connection with vulgarity may be at once 
exemplified by the expression of the butcher’s dog in 
Landseer’s “ Low Life.” Cruickshank’s “ Noah Clay- 
pole,” in the illustrations to “ Oliver Twist,” in the 
interview with the Jew, is, however, still more character¬ 
istic. It is the intensest rendering of vulgarity absolute 
and utter with which I am acquainted. 

The truthfulness which is opposed to cunning ought, 
perhaps, rather to be called the desire of truthfulness; 
it consists more in unwillingness to deceive than in not 
deceiving,—an unwillingness implying sympathy with 
and respect for the person deceived ; and a fond obser¬ 
vance oi truth up to the possible point, as in a good 
soldier’s mode of retaining his honour through a 
“ ruse-de-guerre.” 

A cunning person seeks for opportunities to deceive ; 
a gentleman shuns them. A cunning person triumphs 
in deceiving; a gentleman is humiliated by his success, 
or at least by so much of the success as is dependent 
merely on the falsehood, and not on his intellectual 
superiority. 

The absolute disdain of all lying belongs rather to 
Christian chivalry than to mere high-breeding; and 
this is especially to be insisted on in the early education 
of young people. It should be pointed out to them 
with continual earnestness that the essence of lying is 
in deception, not in words ; a lie may be told by silenoe, 
by equivocation, by the accent on a syllable, by a glance 
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of the eye attaching a peculiar significance to a sentence; 
and all these kinds of lies are worse and baser by many 
degrees than a lie plainly worded; so that no form of 
blinded conscience is so far sunk as that which comforts 
itself for having deceived, because the deception was by 
gesture of silence, instead of utterance; and, finally, 
according to Tennyson’s deep and trenchant line, “ A lie 
which 's half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.”— 


VUi—MOSSES 

Lichen, and mosses (though these last in their 
“ t ““ e , are deepi and nch as herbage, yet both for the 
M m , b ? f the S reen things that live),—how 
of these ? Meek creatures ! the first mercy of the earth 
hushed softness its dintless roJks ; creator 
Sred St f nge and tender honour the 
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gift to us. When all other service is vain, from plant and 
tree, the soft mosses and grey lichen take up their watch 
by the head-stone. The woods, the blossoms, the gift¬ 
bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, but 
these do service for ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, 
flowers for the bride’s chamber, com for the granary, 
moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they are 
the most honoured of the earth-children. Unfading, as 
motionless, the worm frets them not, and the Autumn 
wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in 
heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant- 
hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal 
tapestries of the hills ; to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, 
the tender framing of their endless imagery. Sharing 
the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also 
its endurance ; and while the winds of departing Spring 
scatter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, 
and Summer dims on the parched meadow the drooping 
of its cowslip-gold,—far above, among the mountains, 
the silver lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and 
the gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder 
western peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years. - 
(“ Modern Painters,” VoL V, Of Leaf Beauty.) 

IX—THE LEAF MONUMENTS 

We men, sometimes, in what we presume to be 
humility, compare ourselves with leaves; but we have 
as yet no right to do so. The leaves may well scorn the 
comparison. We, who live for ourselves, and neither 
know how to use nor keep the work of past time, may 
humbly learn,—as from the ant, fore-sight,—from the 
leaf, reverence. The power of every great people, as of 
every living tree, depends on its not effacing, but oon- 
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firming and concluding, the labours of its ancestors. 
Looking back to the history of nations, we may date the 
beginning of their decline from the moment when they 
ceased to be reverent in heart, and accumulative in hand 
and brain; from the moment when the redundant fruit 
of age hid in them the hollowness of heart, whence the 
simplicities of custom and sinews of tradition had 
withered away. Had men but guarded the righteous laws, 
and protected the precious works of their fathers, with 
half the industry they have given to change and to 
ravage, they would not now have been seeking vainly, 
in millennial visions and mechanic servitudes, the accom¬ 
plishment of the promise made to them so long ago: 

As the days of a tree are the days of my peopfe, and 
mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands, 
ihey shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble • 
for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and 
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I—THE LAMP OF TRUTH 
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to feel at deceit absolute, is indeed only at deceit 
malicious. We resent calumny, hypocrisy, and treachery, 
because they harm us, not because they are untrue. Take 
the detraction and the mischief from the untruth, and 
we are little offended by it; turn it into praise, and we 
may be pleased with it. And yet it is not calumny nor 
treachery that do the largest sum of mischief in the 
world; they are continually crushed, and are felt only 
in being conquered. But it is the glistening and softly 
spoken lie; the amiable fallacy; the patriotic lie of the 
historian, the provident lie of the politician, the zealous 
lie of the partisan, the merciful lie of the friend, and thq 
careless lie of each man to himself, that cast black 
mystery over humanity, through which we thank any 
man who pierces, as we would thank one who dug a well 
in a desert; happy, that the thirst for truth still remains 
with us, even when we have wilfully left the fountains 
of it. 

It would be well if moralists less frequently confused 
the greatness of a sin with its unpardonableness. The 
two characters are altogether distinct. The greatness 
of a fault depends partly on the nature of the person 
against whom it is committed, partly upon the extent of 
its consequences. Its pardonableness depends, humanly 
speaking, on the degree of temptation to it. One class 
of circumstances determines the weight of the attaching 
punishment; the other, the claim to remission of pimish- 
ment; and since it is not always easy for men to estimate 
the relative weight, nor always possible for them to know 
the relative consequences, of crime, it is usually wise in 
them to quit the care of such nice measurements, and to 
look to the other and clearer condition of culpability, 
esteeming those faults worst which are committed under 
least temptation. I do not mean to d imin ish the blame 
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of the injurious and malicious sin, of the selfish and 
deliberate falsity; yet it seems to me, that the shortest 
way to check the darker forms of deceit is to set watch 
more scrupulous against those which have mingled, un¬ 
regarded and unchastised, with the current of our life. 
Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of one falsity as 
harmless, and another as slight, and another as unin¬ 
tended. Cast them all aside: they may be light and 
accidental; but they are an ugly soot from the smoke 
of the pit for all that; and it is better that our hearts 
shou d be swept clean of them, without overcare as to 
which is largest or blackest. Speaking truth is like 
wnting fair and comes only by practice; it is less a 
matter of will than of habit, and I doubt if any occasion 
permits the practioe and formation 
To speak and act truth with constancy and precision 
^.perhaps as meritorious, Tto 
speak it under intimidation or penalty: and it is a 
woul‘lhnM U + gh - t f ^how many men there are, as I trust, who 
would hold to It C °1 °! f T tune or life - for on e who 

opposite to the Almighty, noonemnre“ ^ 

fmeVtltaT l being ” than this of 

on hL? o ge “! 0lenCe t0 faU “to the foulness of it 
honourable an 

of his voW,tar! b ! UeVe ’ none J . shaU disturb the serenity 
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“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; ” 
and no other might. 

We have certain work to do for our bread, and that 
is to be done strenuously; other work to do for our 
delight, and that is to be done heartily ; neither is to be 
done by halves and shifts, but with a will; and what is 
not worth this effort is not to be done at all. Perhaps 
all that we have to do is meant for nothing more than 
an exercise of the heart and of the will, and is useless in 
itself; but, at all events, the little use it has may well 
be spared if it is not worth putting our hands and our 
strength to. It does not become our immortality to take 
an ease inconsistent with its authority, nor to suffer any 
instruments with which it can dispense, to come between 
it and the things it rules: and he who would form the 
creations of his own mind by any other instrument than 
his own hand, would also, if he might, give grinding 
organs to Heaven’s angels, to make their music easier. 
There is dreaming enough, and earthiness enough, and 
sensuality enough in human existence, without our 
turning the few glowing moments of it into mechanism; 
and since our life must at the best be but a vapour that 
appears for a little time and then vanishes away, let it 
at least appear as a cloud in the height of Heaven, not 
as the thick darkness that broods over the blast of the 
Furnace, and rolling of the Wheel. 

Ill—THE LAMP OF MEMORY 
The Forest of Jura 

Among the hours of his life to which the writer looks 
back with peculiar gratitude, as having been marked by 
more than ordinary fulness of joy or clearness of teaching, 
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is one passed, now some years ago, near time of sunset, 
among the broken masses of pine forest which skirt the 
course of the Ain, above the village of Champagnole, 
in the Jura. It is a spot which has all the solemnity’ 
with none of the savageness, of the Alps ; where there is 
a sense of a great power beginning to be manifested in 
the earth, and of a deep and majestic concord in the rise 
of the long, low lines of piny hills ; the first utterance 
of those mighty mountain symphonies, soon to be more 
ioudiy lifted, and wildly broken along the battlements 
of the Alps. But their strength is as yet restrained ; and 
tne far-reaching ndges of pastoral mountain succeed each 
other, like the long and sighing swell which moves over 
quiet waters from some far-off stormy sea. And there 
is a deep tenderness pervading that vast monotony. 

The destructive forces and the stern expression of the 
central ranges are alike withdrawn. No frost-ploughed 
dust-encumbered paths of ancient glacier fret thesoft 
fab D ° f S P lmtered hea P s of ruin break the 

^ i " f °I ests; J no P ale - defiled, or furious 
rocks d their rUd ® and chan ge ful ways among her 
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vertical clefts in the limestone choked up with them as 
with heavy snow, and touched with ivy on the edges— 
ivy as light and lovely as the vine ; and, ever and anon, 
a blue gush of violets, and cowslip bells in sunny places; 
and in the more open ground, the vetch and comfrey, 
and mezereon, and the small sapphire buds of the 
Polygala Alpina, and the wild strawberry, just a 
blossom or two, all showered amidst the golden softness 
of deep, warm, amber-coloured moss. 

I came out presently on the edge of the ravine; the 
solemn murmur of its waters rose suddenly from beneath, 
mixed with the singing of the thrushes among the pine 
boughs; and, on the opposite side of the valley, walled 
all along as it was by grey cliffs of limestone, there was 
a hawk sailing slowly off their brow, touching them 
nearly with his wings, and with the shadows of the pines 
flickering upon his plumage from above; but with a fall 
of a hundred fathoms under his breast, and the curling 
pools of the green river gliding and glittering dizzily 
beneath him, their foam-globes moving with him as he 
flew. 

It would be difficult to conceive a scene less 
dependent upon any other interest than that of its own 
secluded and serious beauty; but the writer well remem¬ 
bers the sudden blankness and chill which were cast upon 
it when he endeavoured, in order more strictly to arrive 
at the sources of its impressiveness, to imagine it, for a 
moment, a scene in some aboriginal forest of the New 
Continent. The flowers in an instant lost their light, the 
river its music ; the hills became oppressively desolate; 
a heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest showed 
how much of their former power had been dependent 
upon a life which was not theirs, how much of the glory 
of the imperishable, or continually renewed, creation is 
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reflected from things more precious in their memories 
than it, in its renewing. Those ever-springing flowers 
and ever-flowing streams had been dyed by the deep 
colours of human endurance, valour, and virtue; and 
the crests of the sable hills that rose against the evening 
sky received a deeper worship, because their far shadows 
fell eastward over the iron wall of Joux, and the four¬ 
square keep of Granson. 


IV—THE LAMP OF MEMORY (contd.) 

Sanctity of the Home 

There is a sanctity in a good man’s house which 
cannot be renewed m every tenement that rises on its 

thT 1 , a T ITT - hat good men would generally feel 
this, and that, having spent their lives happily and 

tothibk^W^ T uld K grieved ’ at the close of ^hem, 
to think that the place of their earthly abode, which had 
seen, and seemed almost to sympathize in, all their 
aS thT’r ^ 8 !^ 688 ’ i\ their suffering,—that this, with 
that h thet bea f of } hem > and aU of material things 
l0V6d and ruled over > and set the stamp 
of themsdves upon-was to be swept away, as soon m 

doTm tothe fst r and comforted them were dragged 
and that, farmore IvonH^ * good would fear this ; 

fear doing it to his’ father^ ho’^e Cendant, would 
say that if men lived like men indeed, their houses 
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would be temples—temples which we should hardly dare 
to injure, and in which it would make us holy to be 
permitted to live ; and there must be a strange disso¬ 
lution of natural affection, a. strange unthankfulness for 
all that homes have given and parents taught, a strange 
consciousness that we have been unfaithful to our father’s 
honour, or that our own lives are not such as would make 
our dwellings sacred to our children, when each man 
would fain build to himself, and build for the little 
revolution of his own life only. And I look upon those 
pitiful concretions of lime and clay which spring up, in 
mildewed forwardness, out of the kneaded fields about 
our capital—upon those thin, tottering, foundationless 
shells of splintered wood and imitated stone—upon those 
gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, alike without 
difference and without fellowship, as solitary as similar— 
not merely with the careless disgust of an offended eye, 
not merely with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, hut 
with a painful foreboding that the roots of our national 
greatness must be deeply cankered when they are thus 
loosely struck in their native ground; that those com¬ 
fortless and unhonoured dwellings are the signs of a great 
and spreading spirit of popular discontent; that they 
mark the time when every man’s aim is to be in some 
more elevated sphere than his natural one, and every 
man’s past life is his habitual scorn; when men build 
in the hope of leaving the places they have built, and 
live in the hope of forgetting the years that they have 
lived ; when the comfort, the peace, the religion of home 
have ceased to be felt; and the crowded tenements of 
a struggling and restless population differ only from the 
tents of the Arab or the Gipsy by their less healthv 
openness to the air of heaven, and less happy choice ot 
their spot of earth ; by their sacrifice of liberty without 
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the gain of rest, and of stability without the luxury of 
change. 


V—THE LAMP OF MEMORY (contd.) 

Sdf-Denial for the Sake of Future Generations 
The benevolent regards and purposes of men in 
masses seldom can be supposed to extend beyond their 
own generation. They may look to posterity as an 
audience, may hope for its attention, and labour for its 
praise; they may trust to its recognition of unacknow¬ 
ledged spirit, and demand its justice for contemporary 
wrong. But all this is mere selfishness, and does not 
involve the slightest regard to, or consideration of, the 
interest of those by whose numbers we would fain swell 
the circle of our flatterers, and by whose authority we 
would gladly support our presently disputed claims. The 
idea of self-denial for the sake of posterity, of practising 
present economy for the sake of debtors yet unborn, of 
planting forests that our descendants may live under 

inhfvt ' le ’ Or T 0f raising cities for future nations to 
mhabit, never, I suppose, efficiently takes place among 
publicly recogmxed motives of exertion. Yet these are 
unon U ^ leS : “° r 18 our P art sustained 
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time between the seed-sowing and the harvest, is the 
fulness of the fruit; and that generally therefore, the 
farther off we place our aim, and the less we desire to be 
ourselves the witnesses of what we have laboured for, the 
more wide and rich will be the measure of our success. 
Men cannot benefit those that are with them as they can 
those who come after them ; and of all the pulpits from 
which human voice is ever sent forth, there is nene from 
which it reaches so far as from the grave. 

Nor is there, indeed, any present loss, in such 
respect, for futurity. Every human action gains in 
honour, in grace, in all true magnificence, by its regard 
to things that are to come. It is the far sight, the quiet 
and confident patience, that, above all other attributes, 
separate man from man, and near him to his Maker; 
and there is no action nor art, whose majesty we may 
not measure by this test. Therefore, when we build, let 
us think that we build for ever. Let it not be for present 
delight, nor for present use alone; let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let us think, 
as we lay stone on stone, that a time is to come when 
those stones will be held sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say as they look upon 
the labours and wrought substance of them, “ See ! this 
our fathers did for us.” For, indeed, the greatest glory 
of a building is not in the stones, nor in its gold. Its 
glory is in its Age, and in that deep sense of voicefulness, 
of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, even 
of approval or condemnation, which we feel in walls 
that have long been washed by the passing waves of 
humanity. It is in their lasting witness against man, m 
their quiet contrast with the transitional character of 
all things, in the strength which, through the lapse of 
seasons and times, and the decline and birth of dynasties, 
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and the changing of the face of the earth, and of the 
limits of the sea, maintains its sculptured shapeliness for 
a time insuperable, connects forgotten and following ages 
with each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it 
concentrates the sympathy, of nations; it is in that 
golden stain of time, that we are to look for the real light 
and colour, and preciousness of architecture; and it is 
not until a building has assumed this character, till it 
has been entrusted with the fame and hallowed by the 
deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses of 
®™ g > and lts P lUars wse out of the shadows of death! 
that its existence, more lasting as it is than that nf 
« objects of the wor)d ar ™ ^ed i 
even so much as these possess, of language and of life. 

VI THE LAMP OF OBEDIENCE 
The Law of Liberty 
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and semblance of it only for our heaviest punishment. 

In one of the noblest poems for its imagery and its 
music belonging to the recent school of our literature, 
the writer has sought in the aspect of inanimate nature 
the expression of that Liberty which, having once loved, 
he had seen among men in its true dyes of darkness 
(see p. 71). But with what strange fallacy of interpre¬ 
tation ! since in one noble line of his invocation he has 
contradicted the assumptions of the rest, and acknow¬ 
ledged the presence of a subjection, surely not less severe 
because eternal. How could he otherwise ? since, if 
there be any one principle more widely than another 
confessed by every utterance, or more sternly than 
another imprinted on every atom, of the visible creation, 
that principle is not Liberty, but Law. 

The enthusiast would reply that by Liberty he meant 
the Law of Liberty. Then why use the single and mis¬ 
understood word ? If by liberty you mean chastisement 
of the passions, discipline of the intellect, subjection of 
the will; if you mean the fear of inflicting, the shame of 
committing, a wrong; if you mean respect for all who 
are in authority, and consideration for all who are in 
dependence ; veneration for the good, mercy to the evil, 
sympathy with the weak; if you mean watchfulness 
over all thoughts, temperance in all pleasures, and perse¬ 
verance in all toils ; if you mean, in a word, that Service 
which is defined in the Liturgy of the English Church to 
be perfect Freedom, why do you name this by the same 
word by which the luxurious mean license, and the 
reckless mean change ; by which the rogue means rapme, 
and the fool, equality; by which the proud mean 
anarchy, and the malignant mean violence 1 Call it by 
any name rather than this, but its best and truest is 
Obedience. Obedience is, indeed, founded on a kind of 
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SESAME AND LILIES 



ON BOOKS 

A LL books are divisible into two classes: the books 
of the hour, and the books of all time. Mark this, 
distinction—it is not one of quality only. It is not' 
merely the bad book that does not last, and the good one 
that does. It is a distinction of species. There are good 
books for the hour, and good ones for all time; bad 
books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I must 
define the two kinds before I go farther. The good book 
of the hour, then,—I do not speak of the bad ones,—is 
simply the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom 
you cannot otherwise converse with, printed for you. 
Very useful often, telling you what you need to know; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s present talk 
would be. These bright accounts of travels; good- 
humoured and witty discussions of question; lively or 
pathetic story-telling in the form of novel; firm fact¬ 
telling, by the real agents concerned in the events of 
passing history;—all these books of the hour, multi¬ 
plying among us as education becomes more general, are 
a peculiar possession of the present age : we ought to be 
entirely thankful for them, and entirely ashamed of 
ourselves if we make no good use of them. But we make 
the worst possible use if we allow thorn to usurp the 
place of true books : for, strictly speaking, they are not 





books at all, but merely letters or newspapers in good 
print. Our friend’s letter may be delightful, or necessary 
to-day : whether worth keeping or not, is to be con¬ 
sidered. 

,. newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast- 
time but assuredly it is not reading for all day. 
bo, though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an account of the inks, and 
tpuf ’ Y eatter Iast y ear at a plaee, or which 
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for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, 
like another; my life was as the vapour, and is not; 
but this I saw and knew: this, if anything of mine, is 
worth your memory.” That is his “ writing ” ; it is, in 
his small human way, and with whatever degree of true 
inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That 
is a “ Book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 
But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty, 
or at all in kindness ? or do you t hink there is never any 
honesty or benevolence in vise people ? None of us, I 
hope, are so unhappy as to think that. Well, whatever 
bit of a wise man’s work is honestly and benevolently 
done, that bit is his book, or his piece of art. It is mixed 
always with evil fragments—ill-done, redundant, affected 
work. But if you read rightly, you will easily discover 
the true bits, and those are the book. Now books of this 
kind have been written in all ages by their greatest 
men:—by great leaders, great statesmen, and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice; and Life is short. 
You have heard as much before ;—yet have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possibilities ? Do 
you know, if you read this, that you cannot read that— 
that what you lose to-day you cannot gain to-morrow ? 

Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, or your 
stable-boy, when you may talk with queens and kings, or 
flatter yourself that it is with any worthy consciousness 
of your own claims to respect, that you jostle with the 
hungry and common crowd for entree here, and audience 
there, when all the while this eternal court is open to 
you, with its society, wide as the world, multitudinous 
as its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place 
and time ? Into that you may enter always ; in that you 
may take fellowship and rank according to your wish; 
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from that, once entered into it, you can never be outcast 
but by your own fault; by your aristocracy of com¬ 
panionship there, your own inherent aristocracy will be 
assuredly tested, and the motives with which you strive 
to take high place in the society of the living, measured, 
as to all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by the 
pJace you desire to take in this company of the Dead. 

The place you desire ” and the place you fit yourself 
f 0 r ’A^ Ust , say ’ because, observe, this court of the 
past differs from all living aristocracy in this it is open 
to labour and to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth 
will bnbe, no name overawe, no artifice deceive, the 
guardian of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no 
vile or vu gar person ever enters there. At the portieres 
ISn “ b! St- Germain there is but brief 

questionDo you deserve to enter ? Pass. Do vou 
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that before, and yet I see it is true ; or if I do not now, 
I hope I shall, some day.” But whether thus submissively 
or not, at least be sure that you go to the author to get 
at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge it afterwards 
if you think yourself qualified to do so ; but ascertain it 
first. 

And be sure also, if the author is worth anything, 
that you will not get at his meaning all at onee;—nay, 
that at his whole meaning you will not for a long time 
arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in strong words too; but he cannbt say it 
all; and what is more strange, will not, but in a hidden 
way and in parable, in order that he may be sure you 
want it. 

I cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse 
that cruel reticence in the breasts of wise men which 
makes them always hide their deeper thought. They do 
not give it you by way of help, but of reward; and will 
make themselves sure that you deserve it before they 
allow you to reach it. But it is the same with the physical 
type of wisdom, gold. There seems, to you and me, no 
reason why the electric forces of the earth should not 
carry whatever there is of gold within it at once to the 
mountain tops, so that kings and people might know 
that all the gold they could get was there; and without 
any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or chanoe, or waste 
of time, cut it away, and coin as much as they needed. 
But Nature does not manage it so. She puts it in little 
fissures of the earth, nobody knows where; you may 
dig long and find none; you must dig painfully to find 
any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 
When you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, 
“ Am I inolined to work as an Australian miner would ? 
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Are my pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am I in 
good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and 
my breath good, and my temper ? ” 

The metal you are in search of being the author’s 
mmd or meaning his words are as the rock which you 
have to crush and smelt in order to get at it. And your 
pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learning; your 

hone ?o Jj DaCe 18 0Wn thou g htful soul. § Do mot 
hope to get any good author’s meaning without those 
tools and that fire; often vou will npA-w c ! 
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speak a sentence of any language to be known for an 
illiterate person: so also the accent, or turn of expression 
of a single sentence will at once mark a scholar. And 
this is so strongly felt, so conclusively admitted, by 
educated persons, that a false accent or a mistaken 
syllable is enough, in the parliament of any civilized 
nation, to assign to a man a certain degree of inferior 
standing for ever. And this is right; but it is a pity 
that the accuracy insisted on is not greater, and required 
to a serious purpose. It is right that a false Latin 
quantity should excite a smile in the House of Commons; 
but it is wrong that a false English meaning should not 
excite a frown there. Let the accent of words be watched 
by all means; but let their meaning be watched more 
closely still, and fewer will do the work. A few words 
well chosen and well distinguished, will do work that a 
thousand cannot, when every one is acting, equivocally, 
in the function of another. Yes; and words, if they 
are not watched, will do deadly work sometimes. 

There are masked words skulking about us in 
Europe which nobody understands, but which every¬ 
body uses, and most people will also fight for, live 
for, or even die for, fancying they mean this or that, or 
the other, of things dear to them: for such words wear 
chameleon cloaks—“ ground-lion ” cloaks, of the colour 
of the ground of any man’s fancy: on that ground they 
lie in wait, and rend him with a spring from it. There 
never were creatures of prey so mischievous, never 
diplomatists so cunning, never poisoners so deadly, as 
these masked words; they are the unjust stewards of 
all men’s ideas: whatever fancy or favourite instinct a 
man most cherishes, he gives to his favourite masked 
word to take care of for him ; the word at last comes to 
have an infinite power over him—you cannot get at him 
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but by its ministry. And in languages so mongrel in 
breed as the English, there is a fatal power of equivo¬ 
cation put into men’s hands, almost whether they will 
or no, m being able to use Greek or Latin forms for a 
word when they want it to be respectable; and Saxon 
or otherwise common forms when they want to discredit 
it. What a singular and salutary effect, for instance 
would be produced on the minds of people who are in 
the habit of taking the Form of the words they live by f“ 
tbe Power of which those words tell them, if we ahvavs 

either retained, or refused, the Greek form ^bibbs^ 
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Saxon, German, French, Latin, or Greek (not to speak 
of eastern and primitive dialects). And many words 
have been all these; that is to say, have been Greek 
first, Latin next, French or German next, and English 
last: undergoing a certain change of sense and use on 
the lips of each nation; but retaining a deep vital 
meaning, which all good scholars feel in employing them, 
even a,t this day. If you do not know the Greek alphabet, 
learn it; young or old—girl or boy—whoever you may 
be, if you think of reading seriously (which, of course, 
implies that you have some leisure at command), learn 
your Greek alphabet; then get good dictionaries of all 
these languages, and whenever you are in doubt about 
a word, hunt it down patiently. Read Max Muller’s 
lectures thoroughly, to begin with; and, after that, 
never let a word escape you that looks suspicious. It is 
severe work; but you will find it, even at first, inter¬ 
esting, and at last, endlessly amusing. And the general 
gain to your character, in power and precision will be 
quite incalculable. 

Mind, this does not imply knowing, or trying to know, 
Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a whole life to learn 
any language perfectly. But you can easily ascertain the 
meanings through which the English word has passed; 
and those which in a good writer’s work it must still bear. 

You will not be able, I tell you again, for many and 
many a day, to come at the real purposes and teaching 
of great men; but a very little honest study of them 
will enable you to perceive that what you took for your 
own “ judgment ” was mere chance prejudice, and 
drifted, helpless, entangled weed of castaway thought; 
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nay, you will see that most men’s minds are indeed little 
better than rough heath wilderness, neglected and stub¬ 
born, partly barren, partly overgrown with pestilent 
brakes and venomous, wind-sown herbage of evil surmise. 

The first thing you have to do for them, and yourself j 
is eagerly and scornfully to set fire to this ; bum all the 
jungle into wholesome ash-heaps, and then plough and 


All the true literary work before you, for life, must 
begin with obedience to that order, “ Break up your 
fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 

Having then faithfully listened to the great teachers, 
that you may enter into their Thoughts, you have yet 
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though incapable of discerning true cause for battle, and 
are still true in affection to our own flesh, to the death, 
as the sea-monsters are, and the rock-eagles. 

And there is hope for a nation while this can be still 
said of it. As long as it holds its life in its hand, ready 
to give it for its honour, for its love, and for its business, 
there is hope for it. 

It must discipline its passions, and direct them, or 
they will discipline it, one day, with scorpion whips. 
Above all, a nation cannot last as a money-making mob: 
it cannot with impunity—it cannot with existence—go 
on despising literature, despising science, despising art, 
despising nature, despising compassion, and concen¬ 
trating its soul on Pence. Do you think these are harsh 
or wild words ? Have patience with me but a little 
longer. 

I say we have despised literature. What do we, as 
a nation, care about books ? How much do you think 
we spend altogether on our libraries, public or private, 
as compared with what we spend on our horses ? 

If a man spends lavishly on his library, you call him 
mad—a bibliomaniac. But you never call anyone a 
horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves every day 
by their horses, and you do not hear of people ruining 
themselves by their books. 

Or, to go lower still, how much do you think the 
contents of the book-shelves of the United Kingdom, 
public and private, would fetch, as compared with the 
contents of its wine-cellars ? What position would its 
expenditure on literature take, as compared with its 
expenditure on luxurious eating ? 

We talk of food for the mind, as of food for the body: 
now a good book contains such food inexhaustibly; it 
is a provision for life, and for the best part of us; yet 
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how long most people would look at the best book before 
they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 

Though there have been men who have pinched their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, those 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than 
most mens dinners are. 


We are few of us put to such trial, and more the pity : 
for indeed a precious thing is all the more precious to 
us if it has been won by work or economy; and if public 
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equal size, broad of margin, and divided into pleasant 
volumes, light in the hand, beautiful, and strong, and 
thorough as examples of binders’ work ; and that these 
great libraries will be accessible to all clean and orderly 
persons at all times of the day and evening; strict law 
being enforced for this cleanliness and quietness. 

I could shape for you other plans, for art galleries, 
and for natural history galleries, and for many precious, 
many, it seems to me, needful, things; but this book 
plan is the easiest and needfullest, and would prove a 
considerable tonic to what we call our British Consti¬ 
tution. Try, if you cannot get com laws established for 
it, dealing in a better bread—bread made of that old 
enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame, which opens 
doors—doors, not of robbers’, but of Kings’ Treasuries. 

Friends, the treasuries of true Kings are the streets 
of their cities ; and the gold they gather, which for 
others is as the mire of the streets, changes itself, for 
them and their people, into a crystalline pavement for 
evermore. 


PRONUNCIATIONS 






REMEMBRANCE 


I ought to be joyful; the jest and the song 

And the light tones of music resound through the throng; 

But its cadence falls dully and dead on my ear, 

And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear! 

For here are no longer, to bid me rejoice, 

The light of thy smile, or the tone of thy voice, 

And, gay though the crowd that’s around me may be 
I am alone, Adele, parted from thee. 

Alone, said I, dearest! Oh, never we part— 

For ever, for ever, thou’rt here in my heart; 

Sleeping or walking, where’er I may be, 

I have but one thought, and that thought is of thee. 

When the planets roll red through the darkness of nivht. 
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LIST OF THE BOOKS IN GRADE V 

No. 

Robin Hood and his Merrle Men 158 David Copperfield 
King Arthur and his Knights 159 Some Norse Myths and Legends 
Robinson Crusoe 250 Adventures in Spain 

The Cricket on the Hearth 251 The Fortunes of Nigel 
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